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1. INTRODUCTION 

Depression affects how we feel, think, and act [1]; it is also linked to poor sleep quality [2], alcohol 
consumption [3], [4] loss of appetite and poor memory [5]. Thirty percent of undergraduate students suffer 
from depression [2], [6], and in the context of Malaysia, where our study took place, it was reported that the 
prevalence of depression among university students is considered high [7]. The prevalence was predicted to 
be increased during the pandemic, as people had to face higher levels of uncertainty [8]. 

Broaden and Build Theory explained that one of the most signifant protective factors towards 
depression is positive emotion [9], positive emotions such as joy or contentment broadens an individual's 
momentary thought-action repertoires, allowing them to obtain personal resources such as social, intellectual, 
or psychological resources. Such emotions assist people to think more openly, resulting in a broader mindset 
and widened thought-action repertoire [10], [11], that could help to erase the impact of negative emotions on 
the mind and body [12]. Positive emotions boost an individual's receptivity to meaning, which increases the 
likelihood of finding more significance in events and experiencing even more favourable emotions, resulting 
in an upward spiral [13]-[15]. Thus, improving one’s positive emotion might reduce one’s depression 
symptoms, as long as the person has not been diagnosed with clinical depression. Furthermore, positive 
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emotions appear to diminish relapses in the treatment of depression by preventing and increasing well-being 
by developing protective factors such as resilience and coping capacities [16]. 

One method that has been extensively studied and developed over decade as a therapeutic technique 
to induce positive emotion is expressive writing [17]. Previous studies have linked writing about positive life 
experiences to a number of benefits in the general population, including reduced anxiety and stress [18], 
improved life satisfaction and emotional intelligence and fewer visits to health centres [19]. Additionally, 
practising expressive writing leads to improved physiological and emotional well-being in both clinical and 
non-clinical individuals [20], [21]. In the context of Malaysian population, expressive writing, particularly 
positive experience writing, has been reported to significantly reduce depression symptoms such as 
melancholy and energy loss [22]. 

Reviewing previous literature, the vast majority of them were quantitative in nature, examining the 
effect of expressive writing on different variables. Thereby, it is critical to investigate why and how writing 
positively can reduce depression, as well as the underlying themes of the writing. This will provide a better 
understanding of the participants’ experiences, helping researchers to develop better writing interventions to 
reduce or prevent the rate of getting clinical depression. As an answer to that, this study aimed to investigate 
which types of expressive writing and their underlying themes will negatively affect depression symptoms. 
As a result, writing about joyful or positive experiences may aid in the reduction of depression or depressive 
symptoms by reversing negative feelings. Thus, this study was conducted to test a directional hypothesis, 
whether positive expressive writing significantly reduces depressive symptoms in a more effective way as 
compared to other types. 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 
2.1. Design 

A randomized pretest-posttest experimental design was utilized to study the impact of a four-week 
online expressive writing intervention on depressive symptoms among young adults in Malaysia. Participants 
were randomly assigned to one of the four conditions, namely, negative experience writing (NEW), positive 
experience writing (PEW), mixed experience writing (MEW) and best future outcomes writing (BFOW). 
Participants were then asked to complete the respective expressive writing task twice a week for four weeks. 


2.2. Participants and procedure 

In this study, online research advertising was used as the basis for the recruitment of 45 young 
adults (17 males, 28 females) between 20 and 28 years old (M=22.00, SD=1.80). All participants were not 
diagnosed with any psychological disorder or participated in any counselling/psychotherapy sessions. They 
were given eWallet voucher as much as five Ringgit Malaysia to provide their data. The link of the study was 
shared and posted on researchers’ social media platform in the form of posters in order to recruit participants 
who were interested to participate. Once the data was collected, two analyses were conducted 
simulataneously, namely quantitative analysis with 4X2 mixed ANOVA method, and thematic analysis to 
analyse the content of the expressive writing in each group. 


2.3. Materials 

Instructions for Expressive Writing. Participants were guided to perform expressive writing tasks with 
different writing topics according to the instructions of past research during the four week period [23]-[25]. 
Participants were asked to reflect and write down their deepest thoughts and feelings without concern about 
grammatical mistakes. Patient health questionnaire (PHQ-9). The 9-items inventory of PHQ-9 was used to 
assess the depressive symptoms. The scale was developed based on the nine diagnostic criteria for major 
depressive disorder in the DSM-IV [26]. This scale has proved to be validated among healthy young adults [27]. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
3.1. Quantitative results 

A 4X2 mixed ANOVA was conducted for the variables of this study. The analysis was conducted to 
determine whether the interaction between expressive writing and time is significant for the depressive 
symptoms. Table | shows the mean scores for depressive symptoms in the pre- and post-treatment across the 
groups. 

As shown in Table 1, during the pre-treatment, descriptive statistics indicated that PEW (M=9.40, 
SD=2.63) has the highest depressive symptoms followed by MEW (M=8.80, SD=5.85), NEW (M=7.42, 
SD=4.32), and BFOW (M=7.38, SD=5.78). During the post-treatment, descriptive statistics showed that 
PEW has the lowest depressive symptoms (M=5.60, SD=2.50), followed by BFOW (M= 6.23, SD= 3.75) and 
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NEW (M=7.92, SD=3.73), while MEW (M=9.80, SD=4.98) has the highest depressive symptoms. Table 2 
shows the ANOVA results. 


Table 1. Mean scores for depressive symptoms during pre- and post-treatment 


Pepiessivewaitins Pre-treatment Post-treatment 
M SD M SD n 
PEW 940 2.63 5.60 2.50 10 
NEW 742 432 7.92 3.73 12 
MEW 8.80 584 980 4.98 10 
BFOW 7.38 5.78 6.23 3.74 13 


Table 2. The ANOVA results on the PHQ-9 
Time 
df F Sig. Partial eta squared 


Expressive writing 


Between-subjects 


Group 3. 0.77 520 05 
Error 41 

Within-subjects 

Time 1 241 .129 .06 
Error 41 


Table 2 depicts that there was no significant main effect of expressive writing on depressive 
symptoms, F(3, 41)=0.77, p=.520, 72 p=0.05 and no significant main effect of time on depressive symptoms, 
F(1, 41)=2.41, p=.129, 72 p=0.06. Furthermore, results showed that there was a significant interaction effect 
between expressive writing and time on depressive symptoms, F(3, 41) =3.49, p=.024, 72 p=0.20. This 
indicated that there were significant changes in depressive symptoms from pre- and post-treatment in one of 
the expressive writing groups. Figure 1 shows the estimated marginal means of expressive writing on 
depressive symptoms across the time. 

Simple main effects analysis using Bonferroni correction indicated that only PEW resulted in 
significantly lower depressive symptoms in participants from pre- to post-treatment (Mdiff=3.80, SE=1.17, 
p=.002, 95% CI [1.43, 6.17]); whereas BFOW did not result in significantly lower depressive symptoms 
(Mdiff=1.15, SE= 1.03, p=.269, 95% CI [-0.92, 3.23]). Furthermore, the scores on expressive writing for the 
NEW and MEW groups actually increased from pre- to post-treatment. However, further analysis showed 
that both NEW (Mdiff= -0.50, SE= 1.07, p=.643, 95% CI [-2.66, 1.66]) and MEW (Mdiff=-1.00, SE=1.17, 
p= .399, 95% CI [-3.37, 1.37]) did not result in significantly changes in depressive symptoms from pre- to 
post-treatment. Hence, the hypothesis that PEW has significant reduction in depressive symptoms as 
compared to other writings is supported. 


3.2. Qualitative results and discussion 

Thematic analysis was conducted to analyze the qualitative results. There were eight themes identified 
in the writings of participants about their prior experiences. This indicated the major source of participants’ 
positive experiences. Tables 3-10 show the themes and its respective samples of the qualitative findings. 


Table 3. Companionship 
Theme Samples 
Family: P07 - I had crashed my father's car when I'm driving...At the time, my father replied to me, 
money is not that important, the important thing is that you weren't injured in that accident. 
Friends: P08 - I really enjoy spontaneous chat nights with my friends back in university. There were 
days where we just decided to eat in and hang out in one of our friend's dorm room 


Companionship 


Previous study suggested that writing about positive experiences could reinforce positive emotions 
[28]. Writing these experiences could lower participant’s depressive symptoms by increasing social 
connectedness and perceived social support [29], [30]. Perceived mattering usually refers to one’s perception 
of being important to others [31]. Past research has also reported that perceived mattering is negatively 
associated with depression symptoms [32]. 
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Table 4. Mattering 
Theme Samples 
Being noticed by others: P07 - I met two to three best friends, I felt being needed when social. I felt 
happy as I was being noticed by others. 
Being loved: P08 - Knowing that my family had loved me enough to provide such a small celebration 
for my born day... I am indeed loved. 


Mattering 


Table 5. Gratitude 


Theme Samples 

Satisfaction: P03 - The happiest moment is found when I realized I already have so much thing and I 
should just focus on people who loves me. 

Blessed: P/2 - I feel blessed to have such big and harmonious families. Apart from this, I feel so blessed 
that we still remember each other and connected even we are so far apart and busy working 


Gratitude 


The previous study has found that gratitude and satisfaction with life are negatively associated with 
depression symptoms [33]. Gratitude led participants to interpret any life events positively, therefore contrast 
with characteristics of depression symptoms, which focus more on negative aspects of self, future and life 
[34]. Writing about past positive emotions would help participants to enhance their positive emotions in the 
present moment [28], which might buffer the negative effects of lack of positive emotions in depression [35]. 
Moreover, feeling positive increases the likelihood of ones to seek external support [36]. 


Table 6. Positive emotions 
Theme Samples 
Happiness: P/S - The feeling of exciting and happiness came through, just like a child got her 
Positive emotions favorite toys after a long time. 
Cherish: P/2 - I was feeling blessed and I really cherish the wonderful moment that we had together. 


Table 7. Energetic 


Theme Samples 


Excitement: P/8 - I was really excited and grateful at the moment, feeling that all the things I did were worth it, no matter 
how hard they were. 

Full of energy: P09 - It felt like I was so full of energy, every emotion was so vivid and full. I could brave the cold winter, 
cross seas and I was just full of energy and passion! I felt alive. 


Energetic 


Re-experience feelings of excitement, full of energy and experience of being highly concentrated in 
exciting events could make them more energetic and in turn reduce the depressive feeling of unable to 
concentrate, lack of interest and no energy of doing things [26]. Experience of achievement and motivation 
could reinforce one’s self-efficacy [37]. Depression is linked with deficits in cognitive control [38], in which 
having higher self-efficacy could increase personal control [39], thereby reducing the symptoms of 
depression. Participant’s happy memories often came from the moments they felt relaxed. Going through 
these feelings could calm down a participant's mind. The calming effect of expressive writing could reduce 
depressive symptoms such as feeling tired and restless, or the tendency of individuals to ruminate [26]. 


Table 8. Motivation 


Theme Samples 


Achievement: P03 - One of my happiest moment happened recently which is I manage to become one of the Student 
Motivation Ambassadors in 2021. 
Motivated: P07 - I feel that I was being loved in that time. And that sense gives me a motivation to diet and learning. 


Table 9. Relaxation 


Theme Samples 


Calm: P02 - What the song hit me the most is because I am used to listening to it when I am depressed or give up on 
Relaxation living. By listening to it, it calms my mind. 
Peaceful: P06 - It feels like finding peace moment in the world of stress and the feeling is very relaxed and peaceful. 
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Table 10. Delicious food 


Theme Samples 
Delicious Delicious food: P18 - I got my bubble milk tea which I had craving for about 5 months. The feeling of exciting and 
food happiness came through... it makes me feeling positive whole day and satisfied with my efforts 


One of the depressive symptoms is having poor appetite [26] and this symptom may be reduced 
after writing about food as snack-related thought has been found to be associated with food cravings 
[40]. Results showed that people who wrote about positive experiences had much lower depression 
symptoms than those who did not. Writing about positive experiences is the key to increase positive 
emotions, improve emotional regulation, control over emotional events as well as self-efficacy [11], [41], 
[42]. This reappraisal of positive emotions also alters one's subsequent emotional response, and this is 
associated with higher resiliency [43], and lower susceptibility to clinical depression [44]. Similar benefits 
might not present in BFOW, as participants were only told to write about imaginative goals, without reliving 
or rexperiencing positive emotions and thoughts [23]. For NEW and MEW, there might be an increase in 
negative emotions as participants were asked to include negative events in their writing, thus they are 
unlikely to experience the psychological benefits provided by positive emotions [35]. 


3.3. Limitations 

The language barrier might be one of the limitations of this study. For instance, participants might 
focus more on how to translate the writings from their native language to English, thus spending less time on 
the content and re-experiencing the emotions and moments. Future studies are suggested to look into the 
language barrier and its effects on expressive writing. Moreover, the study can also include criteria for 
participants to participate by using IELTS band scores for example where participants are required to have 
moderate English skills IELTS bands 4-6). 

Since this study was conducted online, there was minimal control or monitoriation over the 
participants’ environment. They might perform the writing tasks in a distracting environment. In turn, it will 
affect their engagement and concentration, particularly during re-experiencing emotions and forming their 
thoughts. Future researchers are suggested to provide clearer instruction to the participants in which they 
should perform the writing in a quiet place so they can be fully involved in the process of writing. 


3.4. Implications 

Keeping a diary to record good experiences is an effective and low-cost technique for reducing 
depressive symptoms in young adults. Another cost-effective way is blogging or posting about it on the web. 
Future studies could also see whether reading or listening to another individual's positive experiences would 
influence their well-being. The instructions for expressive writing can also be modified to optimise the 
beneficial outcomes, tailoring it to everyone’s experience or themes that arose in their writing. 


4. CONCLUSION 

This study confirmed that writing about positive experiences can reduce depressive symptoms. 
Furthermore, we elaborated on how positive expressive writing can reduce depressive symptoms by 
providing thematic analysis on qualitative research. There were several themes written that emerged from 
participants’ writings, namely, companionship, mattering, gratitude, positive emotions, energetic, motivation, 
relaxation, and delicious food. The findings of this study can be applied as manuals for effective 
interventions in reducing depressive symptoms among healthy young adults. 
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